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chinery which himself put in motion and thought to control;
we lament his fate, but confess that it was not undeserved.
He is a fit " offering of individual free-will to the force of
social conventions."

Fiesco is not the only striking character in the play which
bears his name. The narrow fanatical republican virtue of
Verrina, the mild and venerable wisdom of the old Doria, the
unbridled profligacy of his Nephew, even the cold, contented,
irreclaimable perversity of the cut-throat Moor, all dwell in
our recollections : but what, next to Fiesco, chiefly attracts us,
is the character of Leonora his wife. Leonora is of kindred
to Amelia in the Robbers, but involved in more complicated
relations, and brought nearer to the actual condition of hu-
manity. She is such a heroine as Schiller most delights to
draw. Meek and retiring by the softness of her nature, yet
glowing with an ethereal ardor for all that is illustrious and
lovely, she clings about her husband, as if her being were one
with Ms. She dreams of remote and peaceful scenes, where
Fiesco should be all to her, she all to Fiesco : her idea of love
is, that " her name should lie in secret behind every one of his
thoughts, should speak to him from every object of Nature;
that for him, this bright majestic universe itself were but as
the shining jewel, on which her image, only hers, stood en-
graved." Her character seems a reflection of Fiesco's, but
refined from his grosser strength, and transfigured into a celes*
tial form of purity, and tenderness, and touching grace. Jeal-
ousy cannot move her into anger; she languishes in concealed
sorrow, when she thinks herself forgotten. It is affection
alone that can rouse her into passion; but under the influence
of this, she forgets all weakness and fear. She cannot stay in
her palace, on the night when Fiesco's destiny is deciding j she
rushes forth, as if inspired, to share in her husband's dangers
and sublime deeds, and perishes at last in the tumult.

The death of Leonora, so brought about, and at such a time,
is reckoned among the blemishes of the work: that of Fiesco,
in which Schiller has ventured to depart from history, is to
be more favorably judged of. Fiesco is not here acciden-
tally drowned; but plunged into the waves by the indignant